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, rI1 When their minds are in this 
something for them to lea • lgarn from very different 
receptive condition they J t what he hears from a 
people. A wise doctor w _ P ^ from an Q id woman who 

professor lecturing on em ^ teacher w ill listen to the 

can cure warts °°’ cho i og ist, and to the last tip that 

results arrived at by tn p y Nothing will be too great or 
is suggested for collecting p • ^ theor y concerns him if it 
too small for his consi er There is a sense in which 

LTniCds' •■While there is life there is hope” should 
omeTome to us all. So long as we are ahve l.e.. so long as 
“ have not become mere machines for performing certa.n 
caching or other functions, so long there is hofe Hope shews 
the life of the mind, as breath shows the life of the body. 1 he 
living teacher has hope, the hope of doing better; his great 
desire is to know the best that has been thought and done, his 
g-reat object is to bring his own thought and practice nearer 


“TO YOU AND TO YOUR CHILDREN.” 

SOME THOUGHTS FOR YOUNG MOTHERS. 

By Mrs. Ashley Carus-Wilson (Mary L. G. Petrie, B.A.) 

“ HISTORY is philosophy teaching by example,” says an oft- 
quoted saying, attributed to Dionysius, of Halicarnassus. 
No history contains more inspiring examples of heroism 
than Holy Writ, and in all its gallery of heroes, three stand out 
pre-eminent as men whose dauntless courage was united with 
an absolute unselfishness and single-hearted devotion to the 
service of God, which meant that all their great work for men 
received no reward from men, and that their fame was, in 
Milton’s noble words, “ no plant that grows on mortal soil.” 
Many had, indeed, cause to rejoice at the birth of all the 
three, and for the parents of all, as well as of him to whose 
parents that lot was directly predicted, there was the joy and 
gladness of bringing into the world one who left it better 
than he found it. They represent three very different ages, 
for Jeremiah was of the Old Covenant, S. Paul of the New 
Covenant, and S. John the Baptist fills a unique place between 
the two covenants of God with man. 

But many parallels between their lives suggest themselves, 
ere we pass to consideration of that common feature in them 
which is of special significance to parents. 

From the beautiful life of a God-fearing home, all were 
called to careers pathetic in their loneliness. “ Ihou shalt 
not take thee a wife,” was God’s command to one of the most 
affectionate of men (Jer. xvi. 2). Zacharias and Elisabeth 
well stricken in years when their only child was born, ca 
hardly have lived to see his manhood, and from early you 
he became a hermit in the desert. S. Paul alludes direc y 
his solitary condition (1 Cor. vii. 7). ^ each we see deliberate 

renunciation of the family ties, which are always lawful an 
generally expedient, that they might give themselves whoUy 
to the work of preaching repentance in an age of crisis and 
judgment, and for each of the three this personal 
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VOU ANPJOURJH^ 

of seeing those whom 

must have intensified the .keen as aIlies> their determined 

they might have reckoned ^ exclude d from th e 

opponents. Jerem.a the P ^ het was unsparingly 
Temple (Jen xxxvi. 5 ), Jere ^ smooth _ t0 ngued utterers of 

denounced and persecuted ) ^ xxix . 2h 2 8). Popular 

popular predictions (jer. • * acknowledged that 

preacher as he was fora* ^ xxi . while the 

they had not believe less than twelve plots against 

S.XV by A cCp“rSs° whom nothing less than his blood 

"AH S S knew d ihe baffling and galling experience of 
having work which seemed to them, as mdeed ,t was, a 
matter oflife and death, arrested by sadden imprisonment. 
All three dared to stand, « with God to friend, alone against 
the whole world, — against its political leaders, its religious 
leaders, and its excited populace — and to preach to all un- 
welcome truths concerning righteousness and temperance 
and judgment to come; and homely duties also, such as 
prompt payment of wages to the employer, contentment with 
wages to the employed, and daily work for all who would eat 
daily bread. (Jer. xxii. 13; Luke iii. 14; 2 Thes. iii. 10.) 

Nor are we to think of them as cold, self-centred characters, 
to whom human sympathy counts for little : their hearts were 
warmer than those of most men, and we know that tears such 
as those only who are at once strong and tender can shed, 
were shed by Jeremiah and S. Paul. (Jer. xi. 1 ; Lam. ii. 1 1, 
iii. 48; Acts xx. 19, 31, 37.) Painful but inevitable antagonism 
to the rest of the world was mitigated for each by the devotion 

of a group ot faithful friends, who proved their power of 
winning love. 

In the midst of incessant perils, all bore a charmed life till 
their work was done, and then 


“ 1CiI UUIK ^' as aone > and then received a crown of martyrdom : 
Jeremiah, according to a tradition that there is no reason to 

•f € p leVe ’ ein £ stone( i by the Jews, who had hurried him 
most WonhlKsTn?!?^' 1 ' 1 J ? h " be ‘ ng d ° ne l ° d<iath by tbe 


,7'Lu, 0 , > J UIU1 oeing done to deatn oy me 

SC ruDul„„! h H S T 11 unscru Pnl°ns of the worthless and un- 
S- ’ ‘° p,ease a " anto " woman ; and S. Paul 

end ?he y vo COmma,,d ° f Nero > “who had done his best to 

«■* seems .0 
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“ TO YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN.” 


But theirs were verily lives worth living. “Jeremiah is 
the one grand immovable figure which alone redeems the 
miserable downfall of his country from triviality and shame,” 
and though his preaching could not save the nation as a 
whole, it prepared a chosen remnant to become the germ of 
a restored and purified nation later on. None greater, we 
are told, on the highest authority, was ever born of woman 
than the Baptist, and to S. Paul was given the most ample 
and splendid commission ever entrusted to human being 
(Acts xxvi. 16-18). 

The fact that God could choose these men for the high 
honour of such high service involved some fitness for it 
beforehand on their part, some capacity such as other men 
had not for being the instruments of His purposes. Parents 
who cherish noble ambitions for their children, and who are 
willing to count the cost both to . themselves and to their 
children of realising such ambitions, may well look then at 
the antecedents of these heroes, and note that for them, and, 
so far as we know, for no other human being, the dedication 
to their great life-work dated from a time prior to that dawn 
of conscious life which we call birth. “ Before thou earnest 
forth out of the womb I sanctified thee,” are the words of the 
Lord to Jeremiah ; “ He shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, 
even from his mother’s womb,” are the words of the Lord 
concerning John ; “God, who separated me from my mothers 
womb,” are S. Paul’s words concerning himself. 

And all were reared in godly homes. Jeremiah s fathei , 
Hilkiah, was probably the high priest who brought to light 
a long-forgotten book of the Law (2 Chron. xxxi\. , John s 
father, Zacharias was “righteous before God, and walked 
in all the divine commandments and ordinances blameless. 
Elisabeth, the only one of the three mothers of whom we 
have personal knowledge, is described in the same compre- 
hensive eulogium as her husband (Luke 1. 6 . S. au s a 
and grandfather were both Pharisees (Acts xxm. 6 A. 
sent him all the way from Tarsus to Jerusalem to enjoy all 
possible advantages In the way of religious educauo . 

Such then were the heredity and enviromuen 
of God. Does use of such new words seem an .ncongru^ 
blending of biblical and modern: Nay, , tne ■ 

“ Heredity ” expresses, so far from being a discovery ot the 
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your children.’ 

. ... mos t forcible expression in the 

nineteenth century, finds " a „ clie ," and in the still 
familiar statement that m _ ^ of lhe fathers ts 

more ancient declaration t a and fourth generation.” 

visited on the children to t ^ that training U p of a child 
And what is “Environme ^ departs not from it in old 

in the way he should go, s d which is his destruction 

age, or that leaving of hi ning which the wise man utters 
and his parents shame, con 8 

so much wisdom Trover sXX1 ' ^ re dity though we may and 
We cannot control our child j J ^ ^ ^ 

ought to make ourseves^acqU uc ^i o ^, ^ ^ ^ 1(s strong 

points* a's incentives to the child to become worthy of his 
antecedents. But far more than we commonly real.se, h.s 
environment is in our hands. Of a period which is the 
meeting ground of both influences, when the child s indi- 
vidual though not his independent life has begun, 1 would 
speak with bated breath, because surely the most sacred time 
in a woman’s whole life is the season during which she is 
expecting with growing hope and with growing sense of 
responsibility, the great gift of her first-born ; when in happy 
anticipation of the “ joy that a man is born into the world, 
which is our Lord’s chosen symbol for the joy unspeakable 
(John xvi. 2 1 J, of the joy that can be but feebly imagined by 
those who have not tasted it, she is asking the question asked 
by Manoah’s wife of old, “What shall be the manner of the 
child, and what shall be his work?” (Judges xiii. 12, R. V.). 
Nor is it premature to ask that question at a time when even 
the most careless must have some solemn thoughts concerning 
the issues of life and death, and concerning Him to whom 
alone they belong. For already the welfare of a human soul 
is in that mother’s care ; by ignorance or heedlessness or 
selfishness, she may sin against her own unborn child, and 
bring it into being predisposed to be ailing or nervous, 
because of the feverish excitement, or the fretful worry, or the 
uncontrolled self-indulgence which has immediately preceded 
U s birth. Or else, recognising that “To be well born is the 
g t o every child, she may so live her life that her child 
starts fam We are told that the mother of Charles Kingsley 
and erS f- ^ deliberately to the enjoyment of every sight 
n m or romantic Devonshire home, hoping that the 
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sweet impressions of its rivers and woods and hills might be 
transmitted to her expected first-born. And surely no one 
ever loved nature better, or drew nobler inspirations from her 
than that mother’s son. 

Are mothers fully aware how soon their responsibilities 
begin ; how largely what our children become, depends upon 
what we are r "Whatever our theories, a practical belief in 
chance too often serves as a convenient excuse for what is 
actually inexcusable. In spite of the apostolic affirmation, 
that a man reaps as he has sown, in spite of the scientific 
demonstration that an effect must have some adequate cause, 
we talk as if the most important affairs were, after all, the 
sport of mere accident, quite beyond our control. “ Luck 
was against me” we say, if frankly irreligious; “the dis- 
pensations of Providence are mysterious ” we sigh, if we are 
prone to religious phrase. For instance, we cherish a sense 
of grievance and disappointment because we have not 
achieved what we wished to achieve, ignoring the fact that 
our deliberate choice in life has been very different from our 
vague wishes. Those who know precisely what they want to 
achieve, and bend their whole power towards its achievement, 
attain their end oftener than is commonly supposed. With a 
sore and bewildered heart, a mother admits that the child she 
wished to see robust and intelligent and well-principled, has 
turned out feeble and foolish and unworthy. What systematic 
and self-sacrificing and persevering efforts did she make for 
his health and education and moral training r 1 he children 
of the very good often turn out remarkably ill, says a cynical 
world. It sounds improbable ; it outrages common sense, 
and all clear conception of law, Divine or scientific. Is it 
true r Shall we idly echo it before we have proved whether 
it is more than a rare and abnormal occurence ? W e do not 
assert that no good parents ever had a bad child, or t a 
bad parents ever had a good one. King eze ia w 
son of Ahaz and the father of Manasseh. But when we have 
allowed for the fact that under many difteren na ‘ 
phrases, loud profession of religion has Dias ® repe iied 
godlessness ; that some well-meaning P 1 ® 11 ® S others self- 
instead of attracting their children ; and 1 * h »* and 

willed and unintelligent, have loum scope^ ^ own 

a claim on their efforts, every w he 
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youR children 


*L_ . to the general rule, that 

i of escep uo s proves to be small • 

homes; ‘^’^'"eration of the tion * s are turned to the 

God is in the g such ^ P lad to point th 

while at th oU nt by those who are on y ^ . f ^ 

utmost aC d C er}sion at our fad g of these exceptions would 
finger o_ ^ „,v r ,nnstances, „f t i, e j aw G f hereditv 


finger 11 r circumstances some " law of heredity 

£ 2*»*« -efuny names ih* 

environment. Th 5 „ rew kings . Mere names to us; 
...,i, a e C nf manyot tne . „nr1 traditions now utterlv 


' P red historian carefully names the 
£ ebreW kings. Mere names to us ; 

mothers of many ottne and tradltl0 ns now utterly 

to those who had cn convey ed much concerning, the 
lost, these names dou - 0ther young mothers may find, 
characters of the m on a • interest i ng thought and study, 


characters of the !»«n»r ^ intere sting thought and study, 

as I have found, too state ments of scripture as to the 

in placmg bes, e r h g„ us ^ unrig . hteouS; instances to be 

gathered from its narratives of good children of good parents; 
bad children of bad parents; good children i of bad parents; 
and bad children of good parents. When he more obvious 
cases have been noted, we must look below the surface ; 
inferring for instance, the pious parentage of Moses, from 
Exodus iii. 6, xviii. 4, and Hebrews xi. 23 ; and of David, 
from Psalm Ixxxvi. 16, a composition whose ascription to the 
sweet psalmist of Israel there is no good reason to question ; 
and observing the enduring influence in the royal houses of 


Israel, of the two queens, Maacah and Jezebel. 

Having thus used those most ancient and accessible of 
records, which are for all time and for all the world in their 
instruction, we can turn to the circle of our personal 
acquaintance, and our acquaintance, through reading, with 
notable names of later date. Again and again we shall find 
the law holding good, that the mercy of the Lord is from 
everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear Him, and His 
righteousness unto children’s children, to such as keep His 
covenant; and that He forgets the children of those who 
have forgotten Him (Psalm ciii. 17; Hosea iv. 6). For a 
single illustration, take the lion-hearted David Livingstone, 
reared as he himself phrased it, by “ poor and pious parents, 
and sprung of ancestors of whom one could say, that he had 
searched the family traditions for many generations without 
n ing one dishonest man among his fore-fathers, and o 
om another dared to throw in his lot with the unpopular 
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cause and the exiled king, and to fall fighting not on the 
vinning side at Culloden. I have spoken of this hero, whom 
W w hole nation delighted to honour, because he, descended 
from hardy peasants, and bred in toil and poverty, had not 
he sor t of heredity and environment that the world reckons 
dvantageous. (Contrast with this case, others, known I fear 
to us all, of children born in palaces, with the taint, physical, 
mental or moral, of an ancestor’s sins upon them ; or born to 
a heritage of wealth that, whether hoarded or squandered, 
bas keen a curse to them, or to a heritage of ease, that has 
caused them to die with “ unexerted powers ” as “ recreants 
to the race,” in Browning’s forcible words. Or notice how 
some sturdy babe has grown into a sickly adult, because a 
careless mother left him to an ignorant nurse ; or hotf some 
quick-witted child has grown into a dull adult, because of a 
neglected or misdirected education ; or how some timid and 
affectionate child has grown into a cringing adult, given 
to crooked ways, because he has been cowed and repelled ; or 
how some forward and attractive child has grown into a 
conceited adult, with too good an opinion of himself to realise 
a better self, because he has been flattered and indulge - 
Here is the question that we parents have to 
is our real aim for our children 1 By what means may t 
aim be attained so far as human effort can atta ^ 
may labour successfully to amass wealth or 
soaal distinction for them, while « have 

of securing such lasting possessions ^ a capa ble 

no sorrow added to them, as a sound healt > y ’ _ P do 
cultivated mind, and moral and spin ^ a f or an y child 
not say that we can guarantee t ese ^ our immediate 
of ours ; that we may not be disappoi t hemselves in ways 
objects; that their lives may not s a P unde rstand : but 
we little foresee, and shall never w °. earnes tly directed 
I do say that if our prayer and aD0Ur , wi n become 
to that end, we may confidently hope that y 
good and useful men and women. i us tified in claiming 

For the parent whose trust is m ro ^ re figious lif e f° r 
for the child, long before it can en d over and over 

itself, the divine blessing whic 1 1S ^ from the rs 

again to the seed of the rig teou ^ serv ice of Go 
Dromkp nf ifs life it may be dedica 
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as truly as were those three saints of old who did and dared 

^DTnorNoaV^thrvery first who is described as “ a 
•w^ns man” prepare an ark “to the saving of his 
house”? Was’ not blessing predicted for Abraham’s sake, 
not only on blameless, law-abiding Isaac, but also on wild 

nomad Ishmael? (Genesis xxi. 13, xxvi. 24). 

“The promise is unto you and to your children, was 
the assurance to the congregation gathered into Christ’s 
flock on the birthday of the Church, and to theii descendants 
of whom we ourselves are (Acts ii. 39). Accordingly, 
S. Paul can say that the children of even one Christian 
parent are holy (1 Corinthians vn. 14 and can comfort 
himself with the thought that the “unfeigned faith” of 
his dearly beloved son Timothy, was of the third generation 
(2 Timothy i. 5). Quotations showing that the seed of the 
righteous are blessed might be multiplied indefinitely, to 
the great and endless comfort of the Christian parent. I 
observe eight or nine in the Book of Psalms only. Let 
us content ourselves here with one, which reads like a 
glorious revocation for the servants of God of that primeval 
two-fold doom incurred by parental guilt, of unrequited 
toil for the man, and of pain and peril for the woman in 
her motherhood ; and which combines with the thought 
that the descendants of the godly are blessed, the thought 
that they are bound to hand on that blessing unimpaired 
as their children s best patrimony. The promise is one of 
e ast in the Book of Isaiah. “They shall not labour 
r r n ’ n01 ^ orlb for trouble: for they are the seed 

Whaf- e m ed bord ar *fi their offspring with them.” 

great in 7^ ™ hr ° Ur children ? That they should be 
but for a ' 1 ^ ^ ° m6n ’ an( * bave the world’s joy, which is 

death afterwards^’ 7 °™ wWdl 

of the Lord as the R 7 ^ should be S reat in the sl £ ht 
a ’ j • r , a P lst was, and have tribulation in 


the world, and in God 


s narne overcome the world at last 


We cannot i i tne woria at iabu : 

assuredly cannot bi/ et , ermine eit her destiny for them ; we 

fear of G od and ^ ^ U P ^ both at once ; but in the 

towards shaping- tEei/ ° f ^° d ’ We may do much noW 

a Pmg their unknown hereafter. 
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INTELLECTUAL POSITION of CHRISTIANS. 

v.— THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECT OF NATURE AND 
THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 

By E. M. Caillard. 

THE word “ Science ” is often spoken in these days with 
bated breath, as though it represented some occult object 
of worship not to be laid bare to the vulgar mind, which is 
all the more impressed in consequence. What “ Science ” 
says is regarded as ultimate, and no appeal is allowed either 
from her approval or condemnation, while to label a belief 
or a judgment as “ unscientific ” is, in most cases, to pass its 
sentence of death. This is all very well in its way. To be 
unscientific is doubtless a mistake and a calamity, but it is a 
calamity for which the remedy is easy, and no one need suffer 
under it any longer than he or she chooses. For what, after 
all, is science r Not as too many people appear to suppose, 
— a body of knowledge, independent of and even in opposition 
to the knowledge of daily life and common sense, but simply 
that ordinary knowledge itself, verified, organized, extended, 
understood. “ We have all been learning science, that is, 
organized common sense, — says W. K. Clifford in one of 
his brilliant Essays, “ at school for some centuries, and did 
not know what it was. * And another thinker bids us 
recollect that “the same principles which underlie tie 
ordinary consciousness of the world when carried a lit e 
further,’ enable us to correct it and raise it into science. e 
simplest human consciousness contains more than sensat , 
— it contains a reference of sensation to objects, tie sir P 
human consciousness also contains some conceptio 
unity of all objects in one world, (were jt but t at it ^ tween 
them all as existing in one space and time). . • • • ntific 
this first form of experience and the most eve op .. ^ 

view of the world, there is only a distinction ^degre^ 


* Lectures and Essays, Vol. H- _P- 2 °°, 
f “ Critical Philosophy of Kant ” (Prof. E. Ca.rd), l . 3 


